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related to xavorable environaental attituvies, and vhether prior 
aeabers of these groups deaonstrated significantly higher aeasures of 
these attitudes than non-aeabers. The saaple vas coaprised of 166 
students froa the College of Educaition of the Ohio State University. 
She instruaent selected for the aeasureaent of environaental concern 
vas the Syracuse Environaental Avareness lest, ^evel III, 7ora D. In 
addition, a personal data guestionnciire vas utili^^d* Statistical 
analysis of the data found that no signific2uit differences existed 
betveen the scores of prior aeabers and prior non-aeabers. No 
significant correlation vas found to exist betveen duration of prior 
aeabershlp and attitude scores for the study population. On the basis 
of this study ^ prior iieabership in the specified youth organizations 
vould appear to be of little conseguence in the identification of 
individu2Lls bearing environaental attitudes aore favorable than the 
general population. (BT) 
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CHAPTER I 

I^^:ROpuCTION 

NEED FOR THE STUDY 
'■•Kedia spend' billions^ annually to discern tile diarac^ ■ ; 

audiences. The ironey is considered well--spent if the dafc^ 
to target an audience successfully 

enoe join the long list of danises ■ as Life, ; Iobk> : Tfe-yw^Ybrk^^ ^- - . ■ 
Herald Tribune , and the many instant failures in televisi^ 

ming. ^• ■ -[X-'^ 

The prbblen is no less pertinent to the enviJX)nr^ ; c^^ 

A piophet crying in the desert is wrse tha^ 

judged a- fc»l. : / v :V".;: ; . 

Stapp (1969) identified a major problen for the environniental 

oomnunicator: 

1^ 1980f eight out of ten itoericans will 
probably live in an urban envirorimsnt. 
Consequer. J.y, the independent rural-ori- 
Qited living that once diaracterized -dii^ 
country *s social and political heritage 
is no longer a daninatixjg-infliaence in 
the lives of most Americans. 

gtapp sutadtted that the rural life thrust the citizen into direct 

daily contact with his environment, but novr, \^*ien the citizen is, to 

an increasing extent, being asked to make decisions vMch affect the 

environment and its future, it is vital that he be motivated to seek 

the knowledge and awareness which will enable him to make rational 

decisions. 

• The enviromrehtal ocaomunicator has the potential of fulfilling 
a dual role in the provision of both motivation and factual knowledge. 
He mxast first secure an audience, hCTr;ever. To secure an audience, he 
miast have an idea of which publics in the vast myriad of "pfublics" 



are likely to give attention to his message. To ju^^e laie ef f eci^^ 
ness of his efforts, he must know>hether he is readbding a few hundred; 
imdividuals or many millions of people. 

If the environmental axtnunicator is successful, he takes nothing 
away fron the formal educator, but effectively uses the particular 
qualities of iohiss cormunicatioh to strengthen the overall environst^ental 
education effort. If irotivations and favorable environmental attitudes 
pan be enhanced throughout the society, it inust follow that the formal 
educator will be more at liberty to form them in the classroon. As 
stated bi' Tanner (1974, p. 48): 

. . . the affective domain has historically 
- been a "touchier" subject with school people * 
tjian the cognitive. VSiile the curriculum 
guides prepared by school districts and 
state education departments fr\2quently state 
that children should develop "positive 
attitudes and values" regarding this or 
that, they are rarely more specific about 
vAiat these attitudes and values should- be. 
' This is because the schools serve a public 
which holds diverse vie\r;s and values. 
The schools are not in a position to 
prescribe attitudes except in the most ^ 
general terms, viiich are open to a var- 
/iety of interpretations. 

The problon for the connunicator then is to identify a public . 
viiich is disposed to listen to his message. Ihe message^ in turn, 
xmst make itself heard through 'the din of competing messages vMch 
typifies the nodem era. This study proposes a limited early step in 
that process. 
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This study seeks, in sl limited sense/, to identify a potentUl 
pviblic and inquire into the predispositions of that public \*Lich 
jriight lead- its members to give attention to environmental Messages • 

. Ihe potential public chosen for this stad^ was young adult, prior 
netibers of outdoor-oriented youth organizatioi^. The specific organi-. 
zations chosen as representative of outdoor-oriented youth organizations 
are: 

!• Girl Scouts ! • • 

2. Boy Soouts 

3. Canpf ire Girls 

4. Four-H 

These organizations have been chosen because, in addition to their 

publicized activities in conservation/ environment, and outdoor education, 

they have the potential of providing a very large mass of individuals 

viio hold in conmDn the precepts and experiences of msnibership in similar 

groups. The current enrollment figures per oarganization hint at the 

tremendous numbers of prior it^mbers. at large in the United States: 

Girl Soouts: 2,723,000*enrolled as of 
Dec, 1974 (Source: Seal of Ohio Com- 
cil, reply to inquiry, March 16, 1975) 

Bey Scouts: Approximately 5,000,000 as 
of Dec, 1975 (Source: Central Ohio Coun- 
cil, reply to inquiry, March 16, 1975) 

Canpfire Girls: 400,000* as of Dec 1975 
(Source: Columbus Office, reply to inquiry, 
March 16, 1975) 

Four-H: 4,000,000* as of Dec, 1975 
(Source: Ohio Cooperative Extension 
Service, reply to incruirv, March 16, 
1975) 



appraxiinate national enrolln^t 9 



'"^ These figures/ indicating "Bie'~<^^ of -these '•■ 

organizations, total 12,123,000 young people. If no allowance is made 
for individuals vto may-- belong to two or more of the organizations 
under consideration, and if the popxiLation of the Uhited States is 
accepted as being approximately 218,000,000 people, it can be seen 
that roughly one out of every 18 people is currently enrolled in one 
of these organizations. Though no figures are available on the niniber • 
of -living alumni, it can be inferred that a considerable proportion 
(i, of the pppid-ation has such prior membership in oonnDn. 

The question of vtether a predisposition exists for membeirs of 
this pidDlic to give their attention to environmental messages is the 
main thrust of this study. Though it is not within the scope of the 
study to measure message receptivity directly, a study is made to deter- 
mine if, among a selected population, favorable- environmental attitudes 
characterize young adult prior members of these organizations and if 
prior members hold significantly more favorable environmental attitudes 
than prior non-msmbers. 

A rationale for the choice of these organizations stems from an 
examination of the histories of these g3x>ups and the e>5)ressions of 
their current ooimiitment to environmental education programs. 

The Girl Soouts of the United States of Anaerica was f ouncted in 
1912. Blueprints for Action (1973, p.6) , an environmental resource 
guide produced by the organization through a grant from the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency, describes the history of environment- 
al concern in the Girl Scouts: 

Ecology has been built into the Girl 
Scout program since its founding in 1912. 
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Ijoxx Henry Hoover, ,wif e of foianar President . ~ ^ ^ 
Hervert Hoover, anc hferself an early presi- 

.dent of . the Girl Scouts^of . the .U. A. "r -wrked . . - .^i. 

' to enlarge the scope of ti-ie the Girl Sqout 
" program in oonservatioa d^iring her years 
In Scouting. To honor hfer lifetime wrk' 
In conservation. Girl Scouts of the U.S*A. . 
in 1944 established tlie Lou Henry Hoover ^ ^ 
^Memorial vrfiich enable obmcils to set 'aside a 
plot of land vdiere young people can 'learn about ^ * - ^. 
the interrelationships of^life,- Tlie tfernorieil 
requires that girls, take part in developing 
the area and planning for its use. ' . 

Blueprints for Actim documents a^^a:>ntinl2ing ronoern^f 

and the environment by the Girl. Scouts vp to the present. CXunrent 

activity in the field is evidenced by. the. reply received frora'Ms." 

Heidi Hughes, Environmental Education: Specialist for Girl Scouts 

of the United States of America.- In response to 

. beliavioral objectives . of the environmantal . education prograrr* of the 

Girl Scouts , she replied that the objeciSLves \"^re being prepared at 

the time^for new programs. (J^ppendix A / p.47 ) 

Th^ Boy Scouts of America have been no less active , in the reaM of 

conservation, and the environment. Founded in 1910/ the Boy Scouts 

of An^rica * * , 

. . has been in the vanguard of the conser- 
vation moveiient. Through its procjrams and 
activities, it has attained to. instill in 
young people a reverence for the earth and 
its resources • (correspondence, Feb. 11, 1976. 
AE^>endiJc iV P* 48)i 

E>:anples of concern for the environment abound in tHe lore of 
Boy Scouting, the numeroias conservation merit Badges, the canping 
programs, and the current publications. Ted S. Pi^ttit, Director of 
the Conservation Service, Boy Scouts of America sums i^) the environ- 
mental education objectives of present day Boy Scouting: 

. • . our objectives are very similar to Barry 
C3oiimoner ' s four lavTS of ecology as set 
forth in CICSING CIRCLE. As a result of 
going through Scouting, vie would hope that 



toys would develop an understand ^/: 

1. ; 

thing else. 

2. Everything must go sonsv^ere. 

. 3. Nature knows best. 

4. There is no such tjiing as a v 

free lianch. . ■ : 

(corrqpsondence. February 11/ 1976; 

Canipf ire Girls, Inc. also had its beginnings in the early yeais' 

of this century. Founded in 1910, the very mture of ite^^^ 

a concern for ^le outdoors. Dr. Luther Halsey Q^lickr founder ^o^^^^^ 

Caitpfire Girls wrote at the tim of its folding ^^ t^^ 

preserve beauty in nature \VDuld be a najor precept .of tha^ 

Girls. (Book of tlie Canpf ire Girls , 1962 p. 7) ; OSiough ho^,^^r^ 

was received to queries for current oonservatipn^^ra 

fire Girls national off ices/ environmental education irater^ 

by the organisation have been, docuiryanted^ by the EJ^C/9^1E3\^ - ■ . ! ; 

cit'Ohio State University (Conservation, 1971 ( (ED XiiS Slsyy^^^ "^ 

tiniiing attention to\ environniental preseryaition is expressed in the : 

Conservation Pledge of the ^^C^^ - :. 

I give pledge as an J^rican to' s^ " 

and faithfully to defend f ran. 

natircal resources of ny. count — its 

soil and minerals , its forests, waters/^^ . ; 

and wildlife . . ( Book of • the Canpf ire ' 

Girls , 1962. p. 216) , ^ : / •? • 

Four-H developed ' formally as a result of the Smith-Lever Act of 
1914. It load its roots in earlier organizations and interests, : how- 
ever. (Encyclopedia Arnericana 1973, p. 377) .stated tiiat one of the 
precursors of the present Pour-H Club was the system of nature stildy 
clubs established by Liberty Hyde Bailey, Cornell University naturalist. 
Conservation and resairce iTanac^en-,ent have been continuing concerns for 
the organization. Although rural in origin, the Four-H movement has 



expanded into the xirban areas. Statistics xK^r show that the majority 
of netibers frcm tarns and cities. Mottem environnental education 
objectives of Four-H are: 

♦ 

1. Develop leadership talents in oonsenration 
action programs. 

2. Achieve an understanding of effective 
citizenship in conserving natural 
resources today and for the future. 

3. Apply the decision-making process to make 
natural resources yield the grestest good 
to the grestest number over a period of 
time. 

4. Appreciate the social and economic 
values of natural resources to the 
individual and to tlie nation. 

5. Learn appropriate scientific practices 
and metlTods in conservation. 

^ 6. Explore career c^iportunities relating 

' to conservation of natural resources. 

7. Gain a cooperative spirit by vx)rfcing 

together on a conservation education 

progra m iiiportant to the conmunity/ 

state =md nation. 
(1975 Handbook for Local Leaders, National 4-H 
Awards Programs, p. 18) 

Ihese organizations had their roots in the growing conservation 

av;areness of the early 1900* s. They have early in tlieir organizational 

history established concern for the environment as major premises for 

their respective existences. Thou^ objectives and philosophies in 

oonsenration and environmental education liave * evolved \iath eoqpanding 

knowledge, the presence of tliese programs has been relatively consistent 

throiighout the respective histories of the groups. Hiis thread of 

environmental concern produces a oommon denominator vMch allows 

these groi5>s to be regarded in a limited sense- as a single category. 

If this premise can be acceptjed^ then it nast follow that membership 



in any of these groups should have provided the individual with expos- 
ure to environmental or conservation concepts. If this exposure 
succeeded in enhancing or instilling attitudes favorable to environ- 
vcent preservation, a ccmnonality exists in that the environmental 
attitudes of prior inGnoibers of these groups should be in evidence at 
a higher quantitative level than that to be expected iii individuals 
vilx> have ne^ ar experienced nerrikjership in such an organization. ' It is 
this hypothesis vhich this study tests. 

3PECIFIC HYPOTMESES 

Though the objective of this study is to determine ^itether prior 
menibership in the aforernentioned groups releates to favorable environ- 
nental attitudes and \*iether prior inernbers dononstrate significantly 
higher measures o-. these attitudes than non--nenbers, nimerous other fac- 
tors enter into consideration. The influence of leadership experienced 
by each individual must be assigned to have .bix effect. Length of time 
ag^ a msjrber cou-d have an effect. Rank and accotplishment in the 
organization is certainly demonstrative of salience. 

No attcrpt was made to collect individual data on the adecjuacy 
of leadership experienced ' by each subject. It was jsuspected that such 
inquiry v-ould i::dicate the purpose of the instrument too clearly and 
influence response. Mditicnally, the possibilil^ of adequately 
quantifying such a factor seemed remote within the scqpe of this study. 

An attenpt vas nade to collect length-of^rientership data. Results 
of this data collection appeared adequate for consideration. 

An attenpt was made, also, to collect data on rank achieved 
within the organization. Since the ranking systems of the organiza- 
tions are not parallel, and pej±aps becaase the v.ording of the quest- 
ion on this factor was confusing, the data collected were inadequate 
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for interpretation* 



A final consideration is v*iether significant difference in the level 
of environmental attitude exists between groups. Individuals who were 
itienibers of more than one group are considered to be a discrete gro\5> 
in thanselves^ 

Stated in the nxall form, the specific hypotheses are as follows: 

1. There is no significant difference between 
the attitude scores of individuals vto were 
prior rK5n-inenibers and the scores of prior 
members as measured by the Sw ^cuse Environ- 
mental Awareness Tests, Level III, Form D . 

2. There is no significant difference between 
attitude scores of prior mesrbers of any 
particular groi:p and any other particu- 
lar groi;^), including prior multiple mem- 
bers as a discrete group, as measured by 
the Syracuse Environmental Awareness Tests , 
Level. Ill, Form D . 

3. There is no correlation between length of 
^ prior ment)ership in an organization and 

attittde scores as measured by the Syra- 
cu se Environmental Awareness Tests, Level • 
III, Form D> 



ASSUMPTIONS 

1, Respondents conpleted the affective instru- 
ment and the personal data questionnaire 
conscientiously . 

2, Ihe Syracuse Environmental Awareness. Tfests , 
Level III, Form D is a valid instrument, for 
the measurement of environmental attitudes, 

3, Nbrming data on the instrument enployed^ 
particularly the data on stability and 
internal ireliability are valid for the 
population used for this study. 



Hie study is subject to the following limitations: 

1, The population of respondents is limited to 
the students of Education 435, The Ohio State 



« 



University, Colleae of Education, Spring 
Quarter, 1976. Generalizations from the 
data are limited to the individvals- repre- 
sented. The respondents are not necessar- 
ily typical of the population at large, 

2. Measures of attitude are entirely dependent 
i:qpon responses to the instrument employed, 
thus the validity and reliability of the 
instrvirtent and the conscientiousness cf 
response are limiting factors* The Syra- 
cuse EnvironiTV3ntal Awareness Tests, Iievel 
III, Form D v;as nonned using data derived 

f ran populations of high school students 
in the Nortlieast United States* Conse- 
quently, use of this instruinent to Treas- 
ure attitudes in colJ.ege students in Ohio 
may yield data whidi has been subject to 
otlier influences not considered in the 
test norms, 

3. The natiare of the instrument is swch that, 
due to the measuren^nt of environrrental con- 
cern as opposed to other societal concerns, 
current events reporting by media or recent 
classroom topics may produce transient insta- 
bility in relative ascendancy of a particular 
concern, 

4. Though the entire pqpulation of the students 
of Education 435 was to ha tested, absentees 
reduced tJiis population slightly. Although 
students were not told of tiie test prior to 
its administration, information may have passed 
frcm the early class members to those tested 
later, thus influencing their inclination to 
attend and be tested. 
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CFCIPTER II 
FEVIEJ^ OF LjTIEJVaURE 
INITOUCTICN 

As with ciny investigation/ an examination of environmental atti- 
tudes iTust xiltiirately concern itself with the nature of the data 
being collected. If the study is to be justified on the basis that ' 
findings will be applicable to another task/ i.e. environmental oonmun- 
ication/ it must be shown that these data will be of some utility to 
that endeavor. 

The literature must be reviewed to determine v*iat experts define 
an "attitude" tc be^ or failing precise definition^ at least an accept- 
able working assumption of v^t this quality is. 

The question of vAether or not attitudes are measureable must be 
attended to. 

' Having surveryed representative thought about attitude^ the 
researcher must then investigate the role attitudes may play in the 
process of comn:unication. llCM does a cornmicator utilize attitude 
information to reach the public? Is there a "public" or many "publics"? 
^Slhat binds groups together and how does a ODtmunicator reach* an indi- 
vidual when that individual is daily subjected to an incredible barrage 
of demands for his attention? These tasks vail be attenptod in a 
three-part discussion of relevant literature: 

1. Attitudes 

2. Attitudes and Environmental Coninunication 

3. Conclusions 

ATTITUDES 

Stapp (1969) stated that one of the major objectives of environ- 
mental education is to help individuals acquire attitudes of concern 



for environmsntal quality, Stapp stated that his use of tlie tern 

^attitude" in this context inplies a canbination of fac^ual knov/ledge 

and motivating OTOtional concern v,tiich results in a tendericy to act, 

Allport (1935^ p. 8) defined attitude thusly: 

An attitude is a mental or neural state 
of readiness^ organized through experience, 
exerting a directive or dynaraic influence 
\3pon the individual's response to all objects * 
• and situations to v*iich it. is related, 

Bavman (1972, p. 39) cited the follovring definition of attitudes, 

among others: • • 

(An attitude is) readiness for attention or action 
of a definite sort. (Baldwin, 1901-1905} 

An attitude is a tendency to act ta^jaxd 
scmething in the environment 'A^ich becomes 
thereby a positive or negative value. 
(Bogardus, 1931, p. 62) 

5tie above offerings are a representative sairple of numerous 
defiritions couching attitude cis a predispositiai to display particular 
overt behavior. Thurstone (1931, p. ' 2122) svroported this vi^^r of 
attitude. He cited research into the voting behavior and drinking 
behavior of individuals e:^ressing attitudes about prohibition. His 
research demonstrated that a marked difference in attitude scores 
relative to prohibition existed between those vtio voted for prohibition 
and those viho voted against it. A similar positive correlation was 
found between expressed attitude and overt drinking bdiavidr. Thvurstone 
concluded that cotparisons beta\ieen verbally expressed attitudes and 
overt behavior yield a positive, albeit not perfect, correlation. 

Inslcb (1967, p. 2) stated that more recent definitions of attitude 
j5ocus on the tendency to evaluate objects favorable or linfavorable and 
that these definitions entirely discard the notion that any overt 
behavior is implied. j^-g 

12 



Peaces (1973, p. 24) cited reseaixh by A. L. Stxong (Crisis Mant^ility 
an<J the Deteriorating Environment, 1970) in vMdi 95 percent of the res- 
pondent/3 to an environmental questionnaire reported that the environment 
was "iii^jortant" or "very inportant" to them. Strong found that, although 
no one in the study group \vanted sub-divisions, factories, etc./ next 
door, many wiald \%'ant them on their land if the prioe'^was right. 

Roth and Helgeson (1972/ p. 27) oonclxided after a review of research 
in the affective domain that: 

Statements of behavior with respect to conservation problems 
do not satisfactorily predict ciserved bel'iavior consis.tent 
with sucli statements. 

This irrelevancy of attitudes to behavior as expressed by tliese 

statements carries severe: doubt as to the efficacy of any study of 

attitudes and their relationship to behavior. Surmers (1971/ p. 2) , 

after a review*.' of camonly used definitions of attitude/ concluded the 

folladjig areas of agreement on attitude and its relationship to behavior. 

These conclusions periiaps offer some catpronise: 

• . . an attitude is a predisposition to respond to an 
object rather than the actual beiiavior toward such object. 

. . . attitude is persistent over time. This is not to say 
that it is iimiutabie ... 

Attitude produces consistency in belriavioral outcroppings. 
Attitude as a latent variable gi^/es rise to consistency 
among its various manifestations... 

. . . attitude has directional quality ... it has 
notivational quality.. 

" ' Should Sutmers' condensation of attitude definition fail to ronove 

the question of tlie legitiinacy of attitude sampling with the ultimate 

goal of changing behavior, Fishbcjin (1967/ p. 483) advances 
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the proposition that attitude may be jijst one of many variables working 

to produce overt beliavior. It may at any time be either the most 

influential or the least influential, or at any intermediate influence, 

depending on tlie situation. 

The disagreement over what the true essence of an attitude is 

creates further question concerning the feasibility of measuring this 

quality. If it is granted that attitxides do exist and that the affective 

datain is a legitimate sj^ere of consideration, some assimptions must 

be proposed for attitudes to be measured and interpreted. 

Fishbein (1967, p. 12) stated that attitvde surveys should be 

regarded as only the crudest approodinations of the actual v/ay attitudes 

exist. Ke further stated that attitudes change and that investigation 

made under a given set of circumstances may not always be valid. 

Thurstone (1928, p. 78) stated that \ve rust accept the discrepancy 

between the index and the truth, but that this discrepancy is miversal 

as no indexing instruinent created by xnan is perfect. . 

Verbal experimentation itself is often subjected to attadc on the 

grounds that it is too si±>jective. Kaplan (1964, p. 163) replied: 

The reluctance to recognize such verbal experiments as truly 
experimental, or at any rate, the reluctance to allow them 
scientific validity, stems, I think, f ran the prejudice 
that their data are prejoratively s\*bjec±ive. For my part, I 
have no hesitation \^tever in agreeing that . " tc find out a 
pei*son*s thoughts v?e must sonetijnes ask him a question." 

Ttie fact that an answer is given is as objective a datum as 
any scientific observation can yield. 

Finally, a resort must be made to the rationales advanced fay the 
authors of the affective test used in this stixJy. The draft copy of 
the Adidnistrative HandbodJ: for tJie Syracuse Environmental Awareness 
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Tests (SEAT) states in cSefense of the "forced choice" format of the 
tests: 

Psychologists have found that valid infor- 
mation can be obtained by presenting a num- 
ber of such forced choices even though 
the decision may be difficult or very close 
in some instances. (Gardner, 1973r p. 7) 

Plynn and Garber (1967r p. 225) though speaking of educators 
and the preparation of instructional mterialr^^^ 
point in tems of inpact of astniunications v^en 
of materials are likely to be prioduoed by perscais vA» lack^^^ 
ledge of the affective dcroain?" 

One essential service \iAiich knowledge of attitude cairi provide 
tlie oonmunicator is the ability to identify a pfublic and to secure 
that public's attention. Andersen (1971) of fered support fcr this 
assertion; 

If an audience is heterogeneous with a wide 
range of receivers in terms of attitudes 
. toward topic r interests, personality char- 
acteristics, and predispositions, the com- 
municator could make adjustments. But ty- 
pically, an audience is hcmogeneous in 
terms of at least a few variables. Defin- 
ing these similarities and plotting a strat- 
egy in terms of them can pay significant 
returns. 

A persuader \^^o vxDuld be effective mast decide 
' **v : v*i4re his audience is in terms of attitudes and 
actions and then discern sone means of achiev- 
ing his goals, (p. 120) 

. . . attitudinal sets provide us with expec- 
tations that affect the responses of atten- 
tion, perception, meaning, and interpre- 
tation, (p. 50) 

The concept of different publics is inportant for, as stated by 
Cutlip and Center (1971, p- 128) : 

Vfe talk about an "ettployee public", a, 



:^<xninunity fAiblic'^ an* "alurmi p\?blic" 
aiKi so forth. There am- literally an in- 
finite nuttiber of snaller publics within the 
general public ^ . . each issua creates 
its own public. 

Granted this fractional approach to the irass audience^an essent- 
ial first step for the environrnental ocmnunicatoi: is to identify a ' 
receptive audience. The iitportance of this can be seen if Festinger's 
Cognitive Dissonance Theory is accepted. French. (1974/ p. 161} dis- 
tills the theory thusly: 

Festinger's tvvo basic hypotheses have to 
do witli the consequences of perceived in- : ^ - 
consistency: • ^'.r 

1. existence of dissonance, being psycho- . ' ~ V - . 

logically vmoomfortable, v/ill motivate . * 
the person to try., to. reduce the dissonance 
_ aurid achieve consonance. ' 

2* When dissonance is. presebtf i^^ . ' .\ • 
tion to trying to reiduce it, the person : ' ; 1- . • 
will activelyavoid situationsi cpd infbr^; :: 
mation .\^cli vx>uld likely, increase tlie ' i \ ;v - ; > ■ • ' ' 
di'ssonance;.. , . ■ ^' S.''. -.J""** • 

It is the second of these two hypotheses 
persons seek out' only .that iiiforinataai a^^^^ supitoirt^ 
reac^.'held,' ■ ^ ' ^ 

Hie need to find an audience vMch can be targeti^/j 1^ on sore 
oomnon quality \^cli makes it a rec^tive "public'?- y^t )^t^^^ 
vasive enough throughout the society was discussed hy,V^^ 

Lade of continuous, fine-<r3?ained; among ' 

the subgroupings of a;soci^ system exposed' to'^^ v 
rapid dianges, especially fromvth^ outside, .i^^ 
that vAien changes:. fihaUy- c^ ccrrimunicated the^^^ n^ 
Infoimation is likaiy to be unexpected and cojntres- 
pondingly difficult to accept and cope \7ihh ' 
rapidly. If members of eacli seqment of a cxxtmunity . 
are in touch eilmost exiusively \vith a cocnnuni- ; '/ 
cation net confined to that segment, even ; 
changes arising from local sources will become 
known belatedly and fitfully to other portions ; 
of the social structure. If the changes are 



of a character to pose problems of adapt- . . 

■ ation, the more erratic and delayed tlie 

coTwunicationVthe nore difficult tlie ; 
subsequent coping behavior is lUcsly to 

■ ■ be. 

the utility of "hkviJig the ear" of a large nuniber of liidividuals 
carnprising one public is that these saitie individuals no\^ In t^^ 
circles of many other publics. . . ' V 

' Arwtherbenefit^^ch accrues to the ca^^ : . 

to target a large audience is the probability, that he v^^^^^ : : • ; 

attention of a proportionately "large nunber of "opinion leadei^^ 

GuUip and Center {1971/pp. 243-244) c^ted a stu^:^^^^^ 
^eld, Berelson, and Gaudet to dsfine the role of tiie opinion : 

... it became clear that certain people 
of every stratum of a oottmunilri^ serve re- 
lay xoles in mass oamunication of election r 
information and influence. 

Cutlip and Center further quoted the late political scientist, V. O. • ; 
Key in regard to opinion leaders: 

... the tallters, the persuaders, the spec- 
- ul^tors, the philosophers, the advocates, _ 
the exponents — mediate betaveen the wrld 
of r<3tote and ccrplex events and the pub- 
lic. 

Another possilDility for the ccttimnicator, if he can effectively ^ 
reach an audience and bring latent attitude into the . decision-snaking 
process, is the function of assisting in tiie evolution of new social 
reinforcers. Ito the environmsntal comrtunicator, this translates 
into tranendous ajtpact in tlae generation of an environmental ethic 
for society. Staats (1955, pp." 376) gave examples of existing social 
reinforcers such as attention, acclaim, respect, honor, money, expensive 
cars, etc. According to Staats, these rev^ are delivered contingent 
upon sane types of behavior and vdthheld contingent on other behaviors. 
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Sta^ats cmcluded that society's xeinforcer. system and: its rules of 

explication will detennine prevalent behavior. He further concluded 

that the attitudes \sMch are held by society play a trenendous part 

in the structure of this reinfbrcer system.: ; 

Thoiagh a diligent search of pertdnoit literature produced no : 

documentation of study bearing directly on this investigation, sctre 

researdi was found cin the effects of groups C3n their ii)einters attitudes 

and the relationship of attitude to the groxips in vdiidh inem^^ 

is desired. Kalins and Abelson (1970, pp. 57-58) cited a study of 

attitude persistence airong Boy Scouts in ttie face of counter^persuasionl 

A questionncdre asking how meittoers of se\?eral Boy Scout T^coops^ vali^ ' 

tiieir n\ei±ership vas acininistered. On the same questionnairewere 

inquiries into how much the boys enjoyed the outdoor activities of 

their troop. A v;ee]c later an adiolt not familiar to the irenibers de- , 

livered a speech to the groups suggesting that their tijre; to be 

better spent leaLrning about things other thm the butdbdrsl.^-F 

^tKMed that those who indicated they valued their meniber^ 

\^re little swayed by the talk; those \vho cared less afcb 

were influenced much more. iV^^^^^j • • ^ 

Andersen (1971, p. 79). states: \'' : 

To the degree iiiat pe^ 
associate tliemselves with given groups - 
and enplqy the standards of selected :groi:ps^^^v , 
or iiidividuals, tiiese factors are 
guide:^ in the analysis of an audience, iri , 
addition to exiimjiing the 
of an audience, the canrtuiiicator my prof it ; 
f ran the s^pecific forces that procluced t^ 
audioice. Only certain people elect to 
attend a lecture on birdwatching. 

Zimhardo and Ebbeson (1970, pp. 22-23) list scro c£ effects 
of groups on individuals r 24 



^ person's opinions and attitudes are * 
. strongly iiifluenced: by g to \s4uch . - . . . ■ 

he belongs and vants tx) belong* \ 

- people \^ are niost attracted to a group • : " 

are probably least influenced by oor^^ - 
icatibhs wluch conflict with g 

- resistance to a' oounter-nom carimini-- : ; ^ 
cation increases with salience of one's - ^"^^^^ 

, groi:^) identification, . 

If Suim>e33' assertion that attitai^ are persistent 
accepted^ it becanes apparent . that prior-.grotjp iraribei^ 
very significant in the identification of an attentive audience . - 
Another inportant fa in the identification is ,the salience ;of 
the individual's group identification • 

It follows frcm' current research in ocninunication effectiveness 

that the message ntust he meaningful to the receiver" • It luiost gain 

prlitacy over the barrage of pleas for attention vdiich batter con- 

tenporary individuals, Pecent history is replete with exanples of 

media which failed in their attenpts to be "cill things to all people", 

Their demise may be explained by their failure to divine the select- 

iveness gra.'/ing out of the increasing information flow. Siiaf er and 

Disinger (1975, p. 2) reported that environmental educators attending 

tlie 1975 E^navinass,. Colorado conference on the status of environmental 

education concluded: 

Ihat an environmental education specialist 
should orient his/her efforts tavard stated 
needs of the audience, assuming that 

a) audiences learn best v.iien content is 
directly relevant to than, and 

b) non-formal education programs must be 
geared ta-;ard the needs of the audience, 
or there will be no audience. 



Knowledge of the attitudinal set of one's audience must aid, if 
not insure this essential personalization/ 

(XtJCEUSims . 

Ihe review of literature relating to the nature and properties;; ^ 
of attitudes grapliically portrays the wide disagreement on hai7^ 
attitudes shall be defined. If attitudes are directly related to - 
behavior, then, by all ineans, research into attitude identification 
ShoiiLd proceed at all speed. It irust follw that if the attitude 
correlated to a selected behavior and standing in a causal relation- 
ship to that behavior can be identified, that attitude must eventxrially 
beoonie subject to attenpts to enhance it or change it. In this 
relationship, the knavledge of an individual or group's- attitudes 
tcv/ard the environment wiild be o£ great valvie to an adept carrnun- 
■■icator. •' _ , 

If attitudes are in no v^y cai:isal of action or in no way oor^ * 
related with behavior, the entire question of hoy; to utilize attitude 
information is moot. Attitude surveys provide possibly interesting 
diversion to throreticians and pure socicil scientists, but their ^ ' 
application : is non-^exist^t in the practice of ef f ective ' enviipnraental 
oonmmication. 

A middle ground can be struck , horjever . Summers ' ; view of attitudes 
as predisposing but not forcing a behavior in response to an object, 
and Ms view of attitude as a latent Vcuriable v^ch gives rise to 
consistency in behavior and motivation to respond set attitude as a 
bontributor to behavior. Fishbein also advances this viei^: of attitude ' 
as ■merely one of many variables which serve to determine behavior - 



in a given situation. Upon this middle ground is established the - 
basis for this stiocfy. Oie affertiw dc^^ is still 

WDsrthy of idientifi and use in audience targetii^. , " , 

Another stom of debate arises over \itet is being in 
attitude tests, hew aanirate the measixce is/ or vd^etherr, rin^ faict, 
anything is beiiig roeaj^^ Perkes (1973^p. 28)/ oan^ 

that the tem "attitude" for the purposes of his stu^^^^ 
\Aiatever iteasured b^^ pap6r and pencil tests comonly designated 
as "attitude tests". Hie corollary to PericesV posit inust^^^ 
tests ocninanly designated as attittKte tests are, in fact/ itecisuring 
attitudes. 

The implications of current cctiXTiunication res reviev;ed 
here, for this study, lie in the fact that certain tasks face any 
ocranunicator, no less tlie environmental ccrrnunicator. 

A first step must be to identic a discrete public. Research 
and history have shown the futility of trying to broadside the modem 
mass audience. Attitudes can be one of the ocninon denaninators of 
this public. Attitudes can also be th^ porthole through vAiich the 
camiunicator penetrates the individual's screen against information 
vying for his attention. If the message can be introduced in oonscHianoe 
vath the individual's crm mentcil set, it is lanlikely to be rejected 
and ignored as dissonance. 

If the oocmunicator is adept enough to target a large enough 
public, he in^^roves his chances to net a larger nurnber of opinion 
leaders v*o carry messages into the other publics of vMch they 
are members. 
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Ihe ultimate goal of enyironrnental oauii unicatiori is to erJiance 
latent attitucaes favorable to the eiwiOTinsnt :so;^t^ sobial rein- 
forcers are gtinerated in the society. These.new reinfbrctrs spring- 
ing in part fron cotnon societal attitudes^ form a new' enviixOTnental 
ethic for a society. v 

The review of literatiire reveals in the final analysis* several 
conc^ts critical to the thesis topic, though no parallel research 
or prior investigation into the topic was fovmd. nie concepts \^ch 
farm an essential part of the theoretical framerork of this sti^ 
and vMch have been stated in the literature fevi»;ed are: 

1. Attitiades are measurttable/ albeit imperfectly so. 

2. Attitudes are persistent Os?er tine. 

3. Groups affect the attitudes of their nysnbers. 

4. Attitudes inf liaenoe tlie receptivity of an individual 
for any given message. 

5. Knor/ledge of the aiidience is essential for ^^^^^ 
ocxmiunication * Coiiversely/ lorKJwlecfcre: about; a^:^^^^ 
including that public 's att^ 
of the ccncmnicatof 
to choose an ; ^adie 

message euid disseminate it further tlpowg^ ^: " 

Prior mentoers of tiie groups selebted for t^ 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Canpfire Girls, and 4-41 cure a pi^ 
definition. This is a large public^ viiich,/ if attitudinally set 
to be receptive to environmental; ocrmmicationSf holds great 
potential for the reception and dispersion of envirormental 
messages. 
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CHAPTER III 

Procedures utilized for this study cire presented in -^t^^ 
in five categories: V . 

!• Overall design; 

2. Pqpulation; 

3. Instrutrentation; 

4. Data collection procedures; 

5. Statistical amlysis. 

OVERAUi DESIGN 

l!he purpose of the investigation vas to ireasure jfcbe level of 
enviromrental concern in a population of young adults. Information 
collected was used to determine if significant differences in level 
of environmental concern existed beta>reen individuals Wbo VTere prior 
ra3T±)ers of outdoor-oriented youth organizations and individuals vjho 
were prior non-^nenibers. 

'Jhe organizations chosen to represent the category of outdoot- 
. oriented youth organizations ^ as noted in Chapter I^ v;ere: 

1. Girl Scouts of the United States of America; 
Boy Scouts of Ttoerica; 

3. Canp Fire Girls, Inc.; 

4. JFour-H. 
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ASditional investigation \<as made to detezmine if duration of 
rtenni>ership correlated to higher levels of ervitorsnental conoern. 
Tests were also made to determine if membership in any pi»i1dLcular 
gxxyvp indicated higher levels of environmental concern tivv^i any 
other grotap. Individuals who were multiple members were/, categorized 
as a discrete groip. 

POPOLftTiai 

The population chosen for the study was cotprised of those . 

students enrolled in Education 435 at /Uie Ohio State University 

Spring Quarter, 1976. Education 435, "Theory and Practice in 

Secondary Education" is described as: 

A laboratory field experience 
ooiirse introducing topics, 
probloTis, and skills cormbn to 
J prospective seccaidary school 

teachers. (The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Bulletin, 1974-1976.) 

As such, tlie pc^>ulation was made up of individucils pursuing a. wide 

range of major subject areas pertinent to secondary gdiool teaching. 

Althcxagh not a randcm sample, for the scope of thi^ stu^^^^ 

of such a peculation allowed the researc^^ 

attitudinal instrument in a classrocm sitination vAiere seme: extraniaous 
variables c^ald be controlled and bias introduced l^ non-retca^ 
of direct-mail sarpling could be svippressed. Additionally, as a 
function of the varied sdiolastic pursuits of ^ti 
oourse, systematic exposure to enviroximental subject material as a 
population could be eliminated as a source of bias; 

Q3ie. number of individuals receiving and cpnpleting the instrument 
totaled 166. Ages of the subjects ranged from one individual of 13 



years to one individual of 43 years. Mean age v^s 22,75 years, 
Bie rrodal age was 21 years' (50 indivicSuals) . 

Six class sections of EcJucation 435 \vere of fered Spring CJuarter 
of 1976. All six sections Vrere tested. 

- INgIHJ1P?Tft.TICN 

Bie instrvcnent selected for the measurement of envircffimental 

concern was the Syracuse Environnental ?iwareness Test/ Level. Ill/ 

Form D. (Appendix B) . -According to Vlheatley: 

The Syracuse Environirental Awareness 
—Level III v;ere dsrvelcped to "ineasure knowledge 
of and concern for man's environnsnt among 
high school students and adults." 

IVheatley goes on to state that form D of the Syracuse Envirorg nental 
Awareness Tests r Level HI (SEAT) by Gardner, Kleinke, and Cohen 
evarluates attitudes tavard environinental probleRTs. Fom D contains 
105 paired stateanents contrasting problems in seven environmental 
areas, i.e.; 

1. Pollution of air; 

2. Land, and 

3. V7ater; 

4. Noise polluticsn; 

5. Population; 

6. Science, gra»?tfh, and technology (vinchecked and destructive) 

7. Ecological Relationships 

with other types of social p2x±)lems such as drug vise, welfare, civil 
ri^ts, etc. A high tG?tcil score indicates a greater concern for 
environmental issues than for other societal conoems. 
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This psirblcular ijistrurnent was chosen becatase/ in additicxn to 
its applicability tx) adults, norming data indicate that it is part- 
icularly stable and reliable, the internal consistency .relia^ 
yielding a KR-20 of .95 (l^Jheatley) as cpopxited cn a 
nth grade high school students in the Norttieasfcem U,S. ,A 
'for significant differences in scores of ys; afternoon ; : 

classes used for this study indicated no significant diif^ 
•vriLth p>.100.' ■ ■ 

In addition to the iristruraent prepar^ 1^ 
and Cohen (SEAT D)> a personal data guestu:orinaire vra^^^^^^ 
(Appendix B) . Only data f rem questions 9 and 10 v?ere^e^ 
.used. Question 11 vzas intended to gatiier data to 
conparisons of raj:^ vs. score but failed to. gainer int^ 
infbrnation. All other questicais were included to canof 
intent of the study and reduce the siabjects' inclination to answer 
in a inaniier viiich they may have discerned to be desired^ b^^ 

Before adntdnistration of the test/ copies were ma(ae il^^ 
to representatives of each group i.e. Girl ScoutS/ :iBpy SOTuto^^^ 
GirlS/ and for validation. Copies v.^re hand-cainried^^^^to^ 

1. Seal of Ohio Girl Scout Council, Gallcway/ Ohio; 

2. Central Ohio Council/ Boy Scouts of .America/ ColunfouS/ Ohio; 

3. Central Ohio Office, Caup Fire Girls, Inc., Columbus, Ohio; 

4. Cftiio Cooperative Extension Service, 4-H Office, Ihe Ohio 
State University.* 

The researcher met v/ith the professional staff member most closely 

associated v/ith the organization's ].ocal environmental and conservation 

program and asked that the individual review the test for clarity, 
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pertinence to the study, and\bbjecrtionable mt^ 

revievjed the instrument in its final f om vath the attached personal 
data questionnaire. No objections Were reported. 

' . DAI?V COIIECriOtJ PKOCE33URES . ! • '''' 

Data A-jere gathered by /admims^^ 
with its attached persoxxal data questionnaire^ to six classes of ; • 
Education 435. TesluJig v^as ccnpleted in days^ each cla 

section being bested at a tiite designated by the ihstinactorJ : . Foi^ 
of the classes met during the nomirig and tv.o iT»et duir ijig the after- 
noon. Class size varied from a low of 16 to tlie largest tvith 32 
students. 

Instructors ^^re aaked not to irention the test prior to its 
administration in order to avoid absenteeism resulting f ran the 
krx:xi?ledge that the class period v^^xald not be utilized for instruction 
in the subject matter of the course. The subjects vxBre not made 
aware of the purpose of the investigation either by the instructor 
or by the researcher. 

Subjects were instructed to respond to the personal data 
questionnaire by writing their replies directly on tlie page in the 
spaced provided. . Itesponses to the SEAT D instrument were recorded 
by the subject on machine-scorable ans\*.er sheets. The persoxoal data 
questionnaire v/as identifiable v;ith the machine scorable foriri by 
the common serial number appearing on each. Though subjects were 
asked to return all forms together and attadied with a paper clip 
provided, this ccrmon nutriber insured against separation of personal' 
data fron attitude data of each individual. 
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Subjects were acJ^i^ 
fom that nainss viero not. solicited and/that no att^apts ^)U^ 
roade to associate data vd.th .individuals* , ; \ :: ; ^ 

Ohe researcher 

. class period, aiia, after distributib^^^ materials and:-brief fstan 
ized instructions , subjects V3sre allowed to prbcede witii^^ the vinstru- 
ment. Available tiine for ccxTpletion of all <^ 
variation fran class to class, v;as nb less than 4Sn 
naterials vcere voluntarily returned ' oonplete • j>r^ : ' - 

class in all instances. Most individuiais in e^^ 
the insihriB^ent in 30^ - 35 irdriutes. ; 
lea'^v^. the room after oonpletipn of Vtherinst?^^ 
the buildifig vdthout retxirhing /since anbthex^^^H^ / 
follaved the first hour of the "b^ 
vras ooiisidered iji that^^ i^ 

the test for the reward of early release *froin ciass»^^v ^ 

■ All class sections were tested within the. saro 
similar classixxaiiSr eadi room being cximoh to taso sectid^^^ 
at different times . Ohe seating ^rrangotient ; of; all t^^ 
was similar. There v;ere no pkrticular yisiaal distea s 
in any .of the three rocns. No eviclence of u^^ 
variables v;as noticed during the time of testing;. . Class dero^^ 
v©s sedate and apparently nomial. ■.■■^'^'^'"-'^ 

Questions posed to the researcher durijig the -adnums of 
the instrunvsnt follaved no r^aoognizeable repetitive pattern. In cill 
cases, questions v.^ere infrequent and readily resolved. ■ 



' ' STftTISTICAL WPLYSIS 

; Madxine-scorable fpms; bearing data* ra^^ 
Enviranrtent^ J\war3iess Test/ LevBl 
C5oc3ed onto the fom froh ansi^rs givrati: to 

naire by the respective indLvidaai \rer)e serried the" . ' ' 

Center for Testing and Evaluation at Bie^Ohio Stete Uri4.yersity. 

Ahs\vers to SEAT an<3 the^j^ 

on IBM cards by the scanner systern4:^^^^^^,^C^ 

electronic data processing, all test 

each respondent havirig been converted to caid. fbrn^ : :^ : : ■ 

Through consultation v/ith prograninndng md s^ • . 

at the Instruction and Research Coiputer-Cte^ 

University, a program V3s. devised to generate scores for all individ- 
uals. Further statistical analysis Was accpnplished^^^ 
Statistical Package for the fSocial Scidices (Niey et al . 1375) ^ 
a cot^wter pirogram reconmended for this stu(^ by the Instruction 
and Research Cotputer Center. 

General statisticaLl descriptions v?ere calculated via a sub- 
program of Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) . 
Output fran these carputations yielded statistics including: 
ittean/ variance, range, standard error, standard deviation, kurtosis, 
and skewness. These statistics v;ere cartputisd on the entire population, 
on prior non-inembers as a groi?), and on each group of prior members. 

A t-test for significance of the difference in means of scores 
fron prior non-fnembers and scores of prior moribers xvas applied by 



roanual caloilation using the fennula given 221> : 
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where Xj^ nean xion-manber score * > 

X2 = mean manber score '■ — > — • * ' 

Sjsjr = standard ^ror of difference in ineans of ncn-nerribers and 
.itenibers. 



• The SPSS "One-Way" (Nie. etal., 1975, pp. 424-425) subprogram 
was utilized for one-^;ay analysis .of variance betv/een scores of 
prior moTibers of each organization , prior inaltipl^^^^ 
prior non-in^nbers. The subprogram's analysis produced an Fra 
and probability level providing a basis for deteimining if significan 
difference existed in inter-grox:^ ocarparisons. Besults also were used 
to determine the legitimacy of further multiple cdnnparisbns via the 
■ tr^test. / ■ ' 

In order to analyze for relationship of meariber-yiears vs; ,attit 
score, the SPSS "Pearson Corr" subprogram (Nie, et al;, 1975/ p. 280) 
was applied to the data. A Pearson Product Monent/C^ 
Coefficient was produced for each grpi^,. Msitber years 
in grouped data form/ i.e. : 1-2 years; 3-4 years; and 5 of itbre years ' 
as a menfcer. Membership duration data for individuals reporting 
membership in more than one organization v?ere Centered as quantities 
equal to the greatest nunfcer of member years listed by the^^^ 
in any sjngle groi?). Only scores , of individuals reporting prior 

men\bers?iip v/ere considered in this analysis. 
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" ^ ^ MftLYSIS OF RESllLTS - ; • ^ ^ \'.^y^Tt 



. ... .. ^ - . - - . • . . --- .- - . . , .- -. 

^ ' This chapter reports the study of^results.^ih two s6c±icps* ^ 




treats Statistical results relative, to.the three^null'IwTOthe^es ^ ^^" ^ 
presented in Chapter I. Statistics relative- to eadTIiypotheses ^; ^ ' V^^^^VO^ 
fom subsections of this second section. ' j, ' v'";/ .//i;*?^? 

^ The level of probability^ at which the null hypothesis could be ^ - . ^ 
rejected in all cases for this study \vas set at the;.,05 level* , ' ^ ^^Lj!!^. 



OTffiRMi DESCRIPm^ STATISTICS 

Table 1^ p. 32 displays statistics generally descriptive^ 
sanple .population as a \diole and statistics pertinent to; eadi^^^ 
derived from the population; ^<^^ ; ^ 

The mean statistic is self-explanatory. ^^^^^^^^^^ . ^^ 

S.E. •refers to the standard error of the nean conputed for each 
category- 

Variance is self-explanatory^ is. the square of the standard 
deviation. ' V.- . 

Kortosis is nomal at a value of zero. Positive values indicate 
a distribution more narrow that a nonnal distribution, while necjati^ 
valvies indicate flatter distributions. Nie; et al. (1975^ p/ 185) 
stated the follovang as the SPSS conpiting . fontwla for 
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X' Sir' S.D.' ; ,^teo6 .'■•KurtiosiS'- '^^ ■ 
Population 60.988 1.601 , 20.622 425.248 ^ -0,411 ■ /-p,194 . ' 92 . 166 > 



Ncai-jefcer 



57.255 3.208 21.996: 483.803 -0.683 
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Mt UBber , . 65.444 6.562 19.686 ; 387.528^^ . -^^^^^^ ■ 0;382 . ■ : 55 - 



Girl Scouts 



3.017 19.082 364J13 -0.260 " -0.170' ' 79 ' ■ 40 



Boy Scouts 



60.756 ' 3.202 21.483 ■ 461.507 ' ■ -0.099 : -0.410 ■ ' m ' 45 



Canp Pice Girls 57.545 4.687 ; 15.546 241.673' ; 0,162 , : -0.832 / 53 . 11 



4-fi 



.66.071 5.857 21.914 480.225: -1.303^^^' 



kurtosis 4e x; - 4X(Z xf) + ^(E Xf)] -4x3 (E Xj/ni+ X^ 
Vl=l i i«l ^ i=l J- • • 

^[ E_^X^)-fa2]/(N-1^2 \ 
Kurtosis values for the study groups are low. • . V ' . 

Skewness, like kurtosis, takes, a valiae of zero in this'^tablje 
vihen the distribution is a cottpletely s^t^ ^ 
positive value indicates scores are cliastered nore to^^^^^^ti^^ 
the inean with extreme score to the right.- A negative .value 
indicates clustering to the right vath,?exb:eTe scores to the lef 
of the mean. Nie, et al. > (1975, p. 184) stated the follotang as 
the SPSS corputing formula for skewness: ■■■-\ -y'\:r-- 

skewness =1[E .X? - 3X{E X?) + 3x2<s X.)] /n\ -X^ 
^ i=l ^ i=l ^ ^ 



^[ ( I ^X^)-NX2] /(N-1^3/2 
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Skewness values for the study groups are -lew. 

"NO." refers to the number of observations in each groi:p. 

STftnsnCAL RESULTS iM) SPECIFIC HYPOTHESES 
First Null Hypotheses / • ' 

H 1: There is no significant difference between tlie attitude 
^ scores of individuals v.tio v/ere prior non-meirbers of the 
specif ied groups and the scores of prior non-nenbers as 
measured by th e Syracuse Environmental Aivareness Tests ^ 
. Level III^ FonrTpt . " : ■ • ' ' . ■ ■ ..■ . ■ - ■ . 

''40: 
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This hypothesis vas tested through use of a t-test for significance 
of the difference in reans of the ocrtoined nenibd: scores vs; the non- 
meniber scores. 

Using the formula t = Xj^ - with: 

« mean non-^nertiber - 57.255 
X2 = nean menfcjer « 62.462 

S^= 3.504 ■ . 

A t value of 1.486 was calculated v.dth 166 degrees of freedom. 

On the basis of this calculation, significant differences were 
not shacn at the .05 level. Indeed, at 166 degrees of f reedati/ with 
tliis t value, probability could not be located on a standard table 
of ttie distribution of the t statistic (Kolstoe, 1973, Td^le G, ^ 
p.- 338), the probability being too large. The test of this hypoth- 
esis failed to reject the null hypothesis (H^l) • 

Second Null Hypothesis • ^ ■ ^ " * : -..^^^ ^ . 

H 2; /There is no significant, difference betv.^en attituds scores 
9 of prior merters of any particular groi^) and attitude 
sooires of prior mentoers of any other particular groi?>, 
including multiple menibers as a discrete gtoup, as 
measured by the Syracuse Environmental Awareness Test , 
Level III, Form D . 

!niis hypothesis was tested with the SPSS subprogram "Qne-tfey" . 

The sutjprogram subjected data from a"'! groins to a one-way analysis 

variance. Table 2, below displays the results of that analysis. 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF \^ARIflNCE 



SOURCE D.F. SUM OP SQUARES MEMJ SQUARES F p. 

Between Groups 5 1644.3125 328.8632 

Within Groups 160 68521.7500 428.2607 

Total 165 70166.0625 - •768 .573 



Reference to Table 2 shows that a significant difference does 
not exist statistically anong the scores of the grcxps considered 
by the analysis of variance. Itie cotputed F* ratio and the prob- 
ability level resulting from this test do not allw the rejection 
of the null hypothesis (11^2) . Further intergroT:^ t-tests for 
significant difference betaveen groxap pairs are illegitimate witli 
a statisticcilly non-significant F ratio. • 

Third Null Hypothesis 

H 3: Ihere is no correlation betav'een length of prior meribership 
^ in the designated organizations and attitude score as 
measured by the Syracuse Environmental Av/areness Tests ^ 
Level III, Fom D . 

The SPSS subprogram "Pearson Corr" vas used to test this hypothesis. 

T&ble 3, below, gives the results of the analysis. . , . 
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TmE 3 

PEARSCW PRXmcr - MDfffiNT CORRELATION OCEFFICnOT 
ME?'BER - YEKPS VS. SCORE 





r 

, . xy. 


P 


Multiple nvenbers 


.3519 


.353 


Girl Scxjuts 


-.0598 


.714 


Boy Scouts 


.0522 


.733 


Cainp Fire Girls 


-.0522 


.879 


4-H 


.1008 


.732 



Table 3 sho^vs that significant correlaticxns for member-years 

vs. scx^res v^ere not obtained for any of the groi:ps oonsidei^. 

This failure to obtain a significant r in all circumstances considered 

indicates that the statistical test has failed to reject the null 

hypothesis (H 3). , - 

* o 

Consultation with statistical advisory staff from the Instruction 
and Researdi Carputer Center at The Oliio State University indicated 
that vmderlying assunptions for the statistic used in each case v;ere 
either i^ot violated or not violated to the extent of exceeding the 
xobiistness of the statistic. 
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CHRFEER V 

* SOr>M?URY; ItraERPRETAT ION C V/ INSULTS; CCWGIJJSI^^^ . 



Sectixans of this ch^ter will deal witi^^ a sunmiaiy; of 
interpretation of results of the investigation, fosis^^ 
and reocxrenendations for further investigation ihto^^^^^^^ 

Hie purpose of the study was to test three null hypo^^ 
oeming prior irembership in cx)nservation-<)riented yout±i^ o^ 
Hie fotar organizations selected as representative of these orgcm- 
izations were: 

1. Girl Scouts of the United States of Amsrica? 

2. Boy Scouts of Jtoerica; 

3. Canp Fire Girls, Inc, and 

4. 4-H. 

The specific hypotheses to be tested were: . 

H I: There is rio significant difference between the attitude 
scores of prior nonnnenbers and the attitude scores 
of prior insrrbers as measured by the affective instru- 
ment enplqyed in ths study. 

H 2: There is no significant difference betaveen attitude 
^ scores of prior ncar±ers of any pcirticular group and 
any .other particular groijp, • including multiple 
wertbers as a discrete grDi:p, as measured by the 
effective instrumant enployed in the study. 

ir3: There is no correlation beti-;een lennth of prior member^ 
ship in an organization and attitude jjcores as measured 
by tile af fecti\'e instrui^Bnt esiployed in the study. 
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The instjaiinant enployed in the study was tha Syt'a<:nase Environn>sntal 
* i^wareness Tests r Level III^ Fbrm (SEAT) an affective ihstrxm)^ . • 
of 105 forced-choice questiorjs juztaposing environniental oonceni with 
various other societal concerns* The instrunent v;as reocEtmended 
for use with subjects of the age group senior Mgh* school thr^ 
adult. In addition to the SEAT instrument, a personal data question- . 
naire was attached to gather data on prior nenJiership in the! selected 
organizations and duration of that menibership. Norming data for SEAT 
indicated a high level of internal, reliability for tiie form used. 
A Kvider-Richardson Formula 20 reliability coefficient of .95 (Wheatley) 
was *calculated for the SEAT Form D. Stability for thie instruraent 
was also determined to be excellent. 

The population selected for the study was the Spring Quarter, 
1976 enrollment of students in Education 435, Curriculum and Found- 
ations, at The Ohio State Universiti^ The population, though neither 
a random sanple nor necessarily typical, offered individuals with 
a mde range of educational pursuits within the realm of the education 
major. . The lase of this population' also allowed,^the^^instrut^ ^ 
administered in a classroom enviroriment vAiere extraneous variables 
could be equalized among subjects to a great extent. Bias introduced 
by systematic non-return could be suppressed also. All six sections 
of Education 435 v^ere administered the instrument and 166 individuals 
COTpleted the instrument. 

Ihe following statistical analyses were performed on the data: 

1. A t-test for significant difference in mean scores of 
prior members and prior non-iTierrhers; 
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2 • One-Way analysis of variance for deiteimination of significant 
difference in inter-group conparispns including irwltiple 
prior iDOTbers and iKjn-iiternbers as grqi^ , . 

3. A Pearson Prpduct-Itorent 

to determine if environmental attitude sc6re53 cdva^ 
monber-years. 

INTE2^REI^ OF RESULTS 
Prior Member Scores vs; Prior_Non-Mgmber Scores 

No significant difference v;as found to exist betv;een the scores 
of prior meribers and prior non-msnibers. On this basis the null 
l^Tpothesis (H^i) could not be rejected. Since this test was cal- 
culated with paper and pencil and the results entered into a table 
for analysis of significcmce, the exact level of significance could 
not be determined as vjas the case \d.th oonputer analyzed tests 
(See page -54 ). Hwever, a p>.10 is certain for a tv;o-tailed 
test. Ihough no generalizations are intended beyond the population 
involved in this study, it can be seen that, for these individuals, 
as measured by the SEAT instrument, Tnearibership in one or irore of the 
selected organizations permits no statistical inferences to be made 
to the effect that membership produces more enhanced and lasting 
environmental attitudes than non-membership. 
Particular Group Scores vs. Other Particular Group Scores 

No significant difference was found to exist when inter^roup 
score, ccnparisons v/ere made via the one-r-.'ay analysis of cariance 
(F test) . The null hypothesis (H^2) was not rejected on the basis 
of this statistic. Of particular interest was the oonputer generated 
significance level of p=.573. This large p resulting from the F 

ratio of .768 indicates a very low level of inter-group variance. 
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(See Table 2, p.35 )• Since t±e groves encarpassed j^^ 
iiicluded non--niQTibers as a <?ro\xp and mjdtiple nenbers as a group, the 
failure of rejection of the first niall hypothesis is reinforced and 
. the possible influence ©f ntulti-group e^^sure is considered. For 
the study popxalationr no statistical inferences can be iride as to 
particular meinbership being coincidental with particular scores on 
the SEAT instrument. No further paired inter-grpi?) ociTi>arisqns 
could be legitiinately made having obtained an P ratio of such Iw 
significance. 

Correlation of y^ntoership IXiration to Attitude Scores 

No significant correlation v;as found to exist betaveen duration . 
of prior membership ana ociltvide scores for the stvdy peculation. 
Pearson Product-J.fcment Correlation Coefficients for meniber-years 
vs . soore \vere calculated for all groips and , for multiple neribers 
considered as a discrete groxp (See Table 3, p. 36 ) . In all instances 
r^ indicated no significant correlation betv.-een thesis factors., 
On this basis the null hyjxDthesis (H^3) could not be rejected.. Due . 
to the very ld7 significeS'ce ■le^^^^ generated^i^ ^ 
for the population under study, it is apparent that no statistical 
inferences can be made as to duration of prior membership oovarying 
with attitude scores as measxired by the SEAT instrunvant. 

OONCLDSiaiS" 

Kleinke and Gardner (1972, p. 11) list the folla^ang statistical 
results, among others, from their nomning of SEAT^ Form D on 1,252 
individuals in the Northeastern U.S.: 
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;-*fean - 57.8. ' • ■ ■ - 
S.D.:-20.3. ..^ . '^^ ^ 

Vihen equivalent statistics derived frcm tMs study populati(^ 
ootipared (ffean = 60. 988; S.D. = 20* 622) it W 

" ticallyr the figures are iiot at vd.de va^ each::ot^ 
does not relieve -^he limitation of generalization, - hc^^ 
population used to norm SEAT Was restricted to a liini^^^ 
area. The population vised for this* study Was imch irbre^ 
in that it was comprised of college stxidente e^ 
course at The Ohio State University.. 

drawn from the results of . this study are limited in application to 

the population observed. 

Though, in each test of the specific null hypothesis/ results 

of the study did not allow rejection of that null hypothesis, con- . 

cliasions may be dra\vn vdiile keeping in mind that t!ie null hypotheses 

have not been proven. 

Conclusions arrived at through the stuc^f are: 

1. No significant relationship has been identified v;hich 

indicates prior members of the designated organizations demonstrate 

hi^er levels of en^/ironmental concern than those individuals \fdio 

have not experienced this monbersliip. Several alternate e55)lanations 

for this dbseryation can be offered: 

a. Specific environmsntal concerns typifying -mambers 
of the specified groups were not included in the 
array oJf concerns targeted by tlie SEAT instrument. 
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b« S5iic» the irean^^^s groi5>s, including 

• iiai-iiiernj^er^ 
test (52.5) > the eiwirora^ 
population is at a^^ 

nartersliip is one of inany factors to to 
generate this ^^^^a^ 
- • iiiflxaentikl enough to^ : / 

differenoe,e',' •• ^ 

c. MenbersMp in the s^^ 

if icant effect on ^vironnental attit\;ides maihtained 
after leaving the organization . 

2. No significant difference was fovind to exist in the scores 
of prior members of any group \*en conpared to scores of prior menibers 
of other specific groi;ps, iirultiple inertibers as a group, and prior 
non-^nenibers as a group e Alternative explanations for this observatd 
are substantially the same as those of fered in "Conclusion 1" (above) . 
An additional observation is of interest in iMs statistical analysis^r 
laultiple/iTientoer ship produced no significant difference ^dien oonpared 
to Other nenbership alternatives. This observation allows liie 
inference that miltiple neiribership produces ix) significant additive . 
effect, on environn^tal attdtv^ 

3. No significant correlation v;as found to exist between duration 

of inenbership in an brgattizatic^ . ' 

by the SEAT instrument . Alternative e55)lanatiQns for this lack ' 

of covariation offered by the stu<^ are: 

a. Specific environitental concerns 'ty^ irentoers of 

the specific grox:?)s Vriere -not -included din tlie array . 
of concerns targeted by the SEOT instrument. ; 

b# Extent of time spent as a nentoer has no relationship to 
environjnental attitudes maintained after leaving the 
specific organization. 
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laiplications for the EnviTOnmental Ccrmiurd 

to of these findings ^ an environniental coimunicator 

vishing to target a significant portion of the study popxalation would 
find prior manbership in the specified youth organizations ix> be of 
• little consequenpe' in the . identificatdon of ijidividuals bear jjig 
esnvironniental attitvides significantly xnoire favorable than^^ t^ 
population** For the oommunicator^ the ocmntim^^^d 
inenibership has not been daroistrated to be charac^^ 
vMch vx)uld indicate this ptablic as an audience significantly more 
receptive to environmental messages than the population as a vdiole. 

RBOOyWPNDATIONS . 
The follov/ing reccarmsndations for further stucfy of this subject 
are made : 

1. The population studied was anall and localized. It wa^ 
atypical in that it was dravm from a university^ f ran a specif ic 

class. Further investigation with more adequate sanpling of -the 

population at large would prwide a basis for itore significant 
analysis and broader generalization. 

2. No inquiry was made in this investigation to determine 
the relevancy of membership to the individual. An indication of 
the intensity of group identification, iirpressions of the leader- 
ship provided, etc., may indicate relationships missed by this study. 

3. The instrument eirployed did not allor/ for expression of 
Intensity of attittade. A siiuilar investigation utilizing an 
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vinstmre^ a Likert Scale^br Seniantic^J-^^ 

anw 1±es^ shadings to be quantified and analyzed. 
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APPENDIX A 
CORRESPONDENCE 
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124 V?. 17th: Ave. , 
CtolvDTibusV pjiib'^ 43210 / ; 



Dear 

I am in need of sate infomation vjhidh.ybiir office ^^j^^ ' 
provide me/ This information is :t9. be^-xised iji/a Masterly OSiesis / V 
Study at Ohio State University*; ^ • . ..T^'v r ;\/vV^;> < \ 

Ihe thicust of this study vdll/be :tp ■ exar^ 
awareness carried , over 

of several outdcxjr^riented.youtii"^ i .4 

is one of the ^ organizations^:!^ Wis{i:.to^i6bnsid^ , ; . 
in .this study ^ especially in;vi€w^!o^^its'^^ aiyiron-/ ^ • - 

it^tal programs and its highly : regarded. ; 
people in environmentally sound attitudes*, > \ ,v ^^^^^''''^'';'i:?Jf'^' ; ' :^ .'-X 

Utie information I neeid to; ccttpl^te liiils^i^ 
. those - data pertaining to the desired^ 
environmental/conservation/outdoor^; 

th^ which your professional:, staff has; prepared.; - > : 
Thank you for assisting me in this investigation; . ■ : : - 

■■ V'''":- ■ ■ Sincerely/-: 



Richard A. Ellis 



(fasciinile of letter mailed to Central offices of -Girl 
Boy Scouts; and Garrp Fire Girls> Jan ; 20 , 1976 . , 4rII contacted . 
,in person at Ohio Cooperative Extension Off ices /.The, 
University.) 
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OABLC COOS: *«ltOirT: . ;><,f V 



NEW YOmQ NCW YORK 10034, 



OvdlHtROAVCMUC 





Richard A* Ellis 
Ohio State University 
V . JDivision of Environmental' Education 
124 West 17th Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Dear Mr* Ellis: 

I have received your January 20 letter., . ^ ^ 

The Outdoor Education Unit of the Program Def>ar^nent here at GSUSA^^^^^^^; ';^^ 
is currently in the process of preparing a- statement of behavioral objec- ' A 
tives for our new programs. Therefore, -! caxmot send you; this informa- ^ . . 
tlon. But you may find some helpful information in the Girl Scout Ha lidbboks. 
Let me suggest that you, contact Seal of Ohio Girl Scout Councilii P. O. Box 
24, 1295 Hobbard Road, Gallaway, Ohio 43215 to borrow copies. ^ * \ 

I have enclosed for your information a copy of Blueprints for Action . I 
will send you a copy of bur newest publication. Tuning In To Wildlife 
■ under separate cover* 

Good luck with your research. ' ? ! 



Heidi Hughes 



Sincerely, 




7. 




Specialist, Environmental Education 



HHA)c 



rcwMM* mAacK It. mn 




North Bwhswick ' New Jersey 08902 • USA • Tetephone 202 249-6000 • Teter J^IS • Citlei BOYSCAMER 



February 11, 1976 



Mr, Richard A, Ellis 
Ohio State Ifalvcrslty 

Division of Environnental Education 
124 West 17th Avenue 
Colunibus, Ohio 43210 

Dear Mr/ Ellis: 

I am enclosing some printed materials that set forth the objectives of 
various ecology/conservation programs of the BSA» 

Probably the mission of the Conservation Committee best demonstrates our 
objectives, along with the objectives of the ecoJogy workshops. 

To sum them up, our objectives are very similar to Barry Commoner's four 
laws of ecology as set forth in CLOSING CIRCLE. As a result of going 
through Scouting, we would hope that boys would develop an understanding 

1, Everything is connected to everything else, 

2, Everything must go somewhere, 

3, Hature knows best, 

4, There la no such thing as a free lunch, - T . 

your study sounds Uke something that could be very useful to the BSA • I 
can see where it could reinforce our ideas of i*at good ou- program is. or 
on the other hand, it could show us »*ere improvements should be made. 

Sincerely 



Ted S. Fettit 
Director 

Conservation Service 



enclosures 
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No reply received from Carrp Fire Girls, Inc. 
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APPENDIX B 

PERSCmL DATA CPSSTICKT-IMRE , ANSWER SHEET, AND SYRfiCUSE 
ENVIimE2raAL AJ-2AREMESS TESTS, LEVEL III, POK^l D AS 
ADMINISTEEED. 
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The followinjr questiOTis provide data'necessary for statistical analysis. 
Your name is not necessary or requested for this study and no atteirot 
will be made to associate this data with any individual. 

IT IS BmoMT iim ; ; 

1. Khat size coniminity did you spend most of your life in? 
(Circle appropriate number,) 

1. Larger than 200,000. 

2. Between 40,000 and 200,000. 

3. Less than 40,000. 

4. Itoal.. 

2. What is your age? ' 



3. What is your sex? (Circle appropriate number.) 

1- Male. 
2. Female. 

4. What is your college accumulative average? 



5. What year of college are you noi^ in? (Circle appropriate number.) 

1. Freshman 

2. Sophomore' 

3. Junior 

4. Senior 

5. Graduate 

6. CED 

6. What is your major? 



7, In high school, were you a member of— (Circle appropriate number/s.) 

1. m-Y 

2. Y- Teens 

3. National Honor Society 

4. Other hich school clubs 

5. Never a member of a high school club. 

8. If you were a member of a high school club, how many years were vou 
affiliated? 



1. Hi"Y yrs. 

2. Y-Tcens yrs. 

3. National Ifonor Society yrs. 

4. Other high school clii yrs. 

5. Never a member of a high school club; (Check if applicable.) 



(PLFASR no TO NEXT PAGl:.) 
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9. Were you ever a member of— (Circle anpronriate number/sO 

!• Girl Scouts 

2. Boy Scouts 

3. Carnpfire Girls 

4. 4-H 

5. Never a member of any of the above, 

10. How many years affiliated \nth the following? 

1. Girl Scouts yrs. 

2. Boy Scouts yrs. 

3. Caripfi re Girls -yrs. 

4. 4-H y rs. 

11. What grade, rank, or level did you achieve (if applicable) in these 
organizations? 



1. Girl Scouts 

2. Boy Scouts 

3* Carnpfire Girls 

4. .1-H 



5. Never a member of any of the abov e (Check if applicable. 3 

12. Were you ever a member of-- (Circle apDronrintc number.) 

1. Young Republicans. 

2. Young Democrats. 

3. Other political youth organizations . 

4. Never a menber of a political youth orcanization. 

13. Would you describe yourself as voting nredominantlv— 
(Circle approoriate nuinber.) 

1 . Democrat ' 

2. Republican 

3. Other 

4 . Independent 

14. Do you have- -(Circle appropriate number.) 

1. No brotfiers or sisters. 

2. One brother or sister. • 

3. TWo brothers or sisters. 

4. Three brothers or sij^tcrs. 

5. M:>re than three brothers or sisters. 

15. In high school, did you participate in (Circle appropriate nui.ber/s.) 

1. Intramural sports. 

2. Interscholastic sports. 

3. Did not participate on sports. 

(PLEASE OONTINUH TO MAIN OUESTIOmiRE. YOIJR RARTiCIPATION IS APPRFCIATED.) 
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ERIC 



GENERAL DIRECTIOMS: 



This sinvey consists of 105 paired statements. Seme describe things 
what you think are inrportant; others describe things that you believe are 
iiqportant enoui^h for you to do something about them. Look at the example 
below. 

It is inportant to me to: 

1) eliminate air pollution from our major cities. 

2) develop recycling techniques for solid \vaste. 

Which of these tv/o statements is r?ore important to you? If it is more 
iiiportant_to_ypu to "eliminate air pollution from our irhj or cities? than 
to "develop recycling techniques for solid waste," then you should mark 1 
on the answer sheet, H it is more important to you to "develop recycling 
techniques for solid waste," then you should mark 2 » ; " 

. ...„„Spmtimes..A»and_2.in^^ 

you should choose the one that, on reflection, is a little bit more im- 
portatnt to you. Make this choice eyen though the two options are so close 
that you can hardly e:qpress a preference 1 DO NOT CMIT ANY ITEMS. 

Some of the pairs of statements describe actions which you might be 
willing to undertake because of your conceni about certain iissues. Look 
at the following example: 

I would rather picket a company that pollutes: 

1) water in my area, 

2) air in my area. , 

Which of these activities would vou be more willing to do? You n?av 
actually be against picketing for ANY purpose. However, v^ich cause li> 
the more important to you and would be your clioicc if vou H^D to serve 
as a picket? Again, choose the one you prefer. DO NOT SKIP ANY ITE^IS. 

IVor^r carefully and quickly. Do not spend too much' time on any ons 
question. After you are finished, go back and be certain that ycu have 
NOT skipped any of the items , 



Mark your answers on the ansiver sheet provided. Be .sure your marks 
are HEAVY and BLACK. Erase completely any answer you wish to change. 
Do not mark on this test booklet. 
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Aff . D-3 



!• I would rather watch a television program about 

1) defense spending 

2) air pollution 

2. I would rather listen to someone who calls on the p.jone to tell me about 

1) inflation 

2) land pollution 

3. I would rather watch a television program about 
1) noise pollution / 

2} war ■ ' . '* 

I would rather circulate a petition calling for 

1) limits on the amount of water a company can use 

2) stronger auto safety regulations • 

5 . I would rather circulate a pe tition abqut_^_ . 

D' dcrense'^sjTending" 

2) population problems . ' 

6. I would rather sign a petition 

1) to reduce a technology growth problem 

2) for better crime control 

7. I would rather write my congressman asking for 
.1) restriction on the cutting down of forests 

•2) changes in foreign policy , 

8. I would rather donate a large part of the money I eairi to 

1) an ecology society 

2) disaster relief 

9. I would rather donate 10% of ny income to 

1) a f\md for assistance to underprivileged children 

2) Planned Parenthood 

10. I would rather sign a petition to 

X) reduce the noise level in my area » 
2) change policy on educational spending in ny area 

11. I would rather donate 10% of ny income to 

1) the American Cancer Society 

2) a group crusading tor cleaner air 

12. I would ratlicr make a speech in favor of banning 

1) welfare cuts . * 

2) strip mining which ruins the land 
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13. I Would rather |>icket a government agency asking them to do something 
about 

1) sewage dumped into water near my hone 

2) the welfare program in my .area 

14. It is more important to me to . 

1) increase the welfare budget 

2) develop more cfficienit waste disposal systems 

15. I Would rather sign a petition to 

1) stop highway construction through a park near my home 

2) change policy on educational spending in my area 

16. I would rather watch a television program 

1) which deals with drug abuse 

2) about water pollution 

- 17. ' I would-rather^cal'l- a -local- politician to- complain -about-— 

1) a case of air pollution 

2) • his position on welfare 

18. I would rather donate 10% of my income to 

1) the American Cancer Society 

2) a noise reduction program 

19. I would rather watch a television program . 
X) which deals with drug abuse 

2) about the dangers of tecfmological growth 

20. I would rather go door-to-door to convince people to 

1) avoid using plastic containers 

2) vote for a specific political candidate ' 

21c I would rather listen to some who calls on the phone to tell me about 

1) a local political problem 

2) population problems 

22. I would rather sign a petition conplainlng about 

1) burning trash at the city (town) dump » 

2) narcotics abuse in my community 

23. It is more inportant to me to 

1) reduce noise from aircraft * - - 

2) campaign for my political favorite 

2'). I would rather donate 10% of my income to 
-1) Planned Parenthood 
2) the American Heart Fund 

25. I would rather donate 10% of my income to 

1) The Lighthouse for the Blind 

2) a group for piHJscrvation of endangered species 
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26« It is inore in^ortant to me to 

,1) caii^aign for my political favorite; 
2) limit Amesrica's: industrial expansion 

.• 27. It ; is more irppbrtant to me to 

1) fi^t pollution ■in the Great Lakes 
. 2) reduce federal income taxes ; 

28* It is more important, to roe to provide ^^f^ ^ . 
1) for drug rehabilitation centers 
.2) to reduce land pollution 

29. I would rather picket a 

1) treats its employees iii a. very 

2 ) badly damages the environment 

30; I would rether watch a television program about 

1) the dangers of technological growth • 

2) poverty in America 

31. I would rather listen to someone who calls on the' phone to tell me about 

1) population problems 

2) inflation 

32« -.1 would rather hear a talk- about 

.1) civil rights * 
2) water pollution 

33. I would rather listen to someone who calls on the phone to tell me about 
,1) a local political problem 
2) noise pollution 

31. I would rather watch a television program about ' 

1) land pollution 

2) civil rights ^' 

35. I Would rather make a speech 

1) to a group asking for stronger air pollution controls 

2) asking for an increase or a decrease in foreign aid 

36. I would rather telephone people in my area about 

1) air pollution 

2) tho need for a narcotics treatment center 

37. I would rather read a leaflet about ' 

1) avoiding land pollution 

2) stronger auto safety regulations 

30. I would r.ither .stand on a eoriior to get fijgnaturos 

1) for a iKilition .idvocdl Ing my position on education' 

2) in support of antinoii;c legislation 



Aff • D-5 
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39, I would rather read a leaflet telling lae how to 

1) beat inflation 

2) avoid polluting the water 

«»0. I would rather sign a petition which deals with 

1) the problems of population in America 

2) drug abuse 

11. I would rather read a pan?)hlet about the 

1) necessity to support actively one's favorite political candidate 

2) dangers of technological growth 

<l2, I would rather donate sorce itcney to 

1) ?D3dical research 

2) preserve vanishing species of wildlife 

'♦S. I would rather stand on a comer to get signatures for a petition 

1) advocating iry position on civil rights 

2) supporting o law which bans DDX 

'♦U. I Would rather watch a television program about 

1) population problems 

2) inflation 

'♦S. I Would rather picket a government agency to stop 

1) overspending 

2) construction of an airport near a populated area 

I's. I would rcther read a leaflet telling me how to 

1) avoid polluting the air 

2) beat inflation 

17. I would rather sign a petition cc plaining about 

1) use of plastic containers 

2) narcotics abuse' 

10. I would rather donate 10% of my iracome to a 

1) drug rehabilitation program 

2) clean water association • 

19. I Would rather volunteer to phone people about 

1) reducing the growth of industry 

2) joining the Committee for Peace 

50, I would rather write a commtinity official asking for 

1) drug rehabilitation programs in my community 

2) more park and recreation land in my community 

51. I would rather hear a talk about . • 

1) water. pollution * 
• 2) defense spending 
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52. I would rather watch a television, program about . 
X) urban renewal. 

'2). . air^pallution . ' _ 

53. It is ©ore important to :ine;to 

a) provide the funds for drug rehabilitation centers 
.. level from aircraft '] 

5i|. .1 ; liould rathep circulate--a petition about : : :'i 

1) the dangers of technological growth ■ 
. .2)' ■ civil'rights ^ ■■ ■'■ 

55. I vould rather make a speech in favor of banning 

1) racial discrimination 

2) strip mining that ruins the land , ; ■ 
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I would rather make a speech urging people to 

1) have no more than two children ^ 

2) fight tax increases ^ ' v 



57. I would rather listen to someone who calls on the phone to tell me about 
X) a local political problem 

2) air pollution 

58. It is more inportant to me to : ■ ' I. . 
X) cu^^' S.nflation 

"'2) cciri crc;. the noise level from aircraft ^ 

59. r would rather listen to someone who calls on the phone to tell me about 
X) civil rights 

2) population problems 

60. I would rather make a speech about the necessity to 

1) stop mercury poisoning of water life 

2) support actively my political favorite ... 

61. I would rather listen to someone who telephones about 

1) the dangers of technological growth 

2) inflation * ' 

• 62. I would rather watch a television program about 

1) water pollution , - ■ ■• 

2) urban renewal 

63. I would rather donate 10% of my income to, . 

1) a group starting a recycling operation * • 

2) The American Heart Fund 

61}. I would rather watch a television program about * ' * 

1) mercury poisoning from fish 

2) inflation ... 
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65. I would rather write to my cohgrcssihan. ' ' « v > ; 

. 1) asking for changes in Defense Departnwnt spen^ . ■■ ^ 

2 >' a})out the dangers of technological growth ; 

66. I would rather make a speech - ; 

1) in favor of banning welfare cuts 

2) ■ urging people to have no more than two children . 

67. I woiild rather listen to someone who calls on . the. phone to./ tell me about 

- ■ -1). ,water^; pollution, •, . . " f ^ 'y.::-; '^:..:.-: :'!, ; • /v.- - ^^:^■/;^•V"'v^"• 'r ■ 

7) a -local'' political problem.,/-;'. ''v'-^- ■ 

68;. I would rather make a speech supporting'a new . / r::^ ■■-'.■^^^-y^.. 

■ . 1).' -antinbise law' ^- • v;' ■V;-^ .'...^ ; •• 

• 2) '■•crime control . law :,.■...';■■■.■■■ 'i;-- '' ^. -^'-r ^: . 

69, I would rather listen to someone who calls on the phone ft 6:^ ell me about 
. 1). a local' political/problein /.^f ---'^ 'p.. ^^■ '^ .-^ 

.. 2) land pollution • . ' ;■ ■■ - ... .■■ y'-^l'[ ' 

70, I would rather boycott a company which . f ■ ^..^k]:- .--'y ^ 
l) violates laws against discrimination in hiring ; , :. 

• •■■ 2) ■ 'severely -pollutesfthe- air ■ ■■■■■■ ---.-'^j- 

IX. I would *rather listen to someone who calls on the phone to tell me about 
iO ■ inflation • ^ ■■ '■'• ■-'.;■..■■■;-■■-■..■.'•.'_>: 

- '2) .air pollution ■ -v ■. ; ■. z-^. 

72, I would rather watch a television program about 
'. ' . 1) uriban renewal' ., '■ 

■2). land; pollution, .-v.. •.• y- / ^ .■^':^.>- 

73, I would rather . donate 10% of my income. to a/an ; 

1) organization compaignihg against noise: pollution^ ^^^^^ 

2) fund* for "Job" training".for ■ poor '"-'v""-"':- ;' ^v^' '"'\'':"'.'"::'' •'' 'v^';-;- 

7U , 1 would rather s ign a pet it ion ca llirig for : : ^ ^ - . 

1 ) a new sewage treatment plant , - . - • 

. ' '.'2 )".: reduced taxes ' ^ f : '''■'^v' : ^ : ■ ■ . 

75, I would' rather watch a television program about. : ^ 

1) ■■~:urban'" renewal •■ ■^'"■^ ''\ ■■■'--.■'-~r^r.^■■-^':■'-~'—^^ 

2) population problems ^ : V 

76, I would rather make a'speech , 

1) in favor of my community stopping industrial expansion 

2) urging people to fight tax increase's • 

77« I -would rather write my congressman about 

•1) preserving mora of American forests iand natural beauty 
2) my position on war 
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78« I would rather stand on a corner to get signatures 
1) supporting a . law which bans DDT 
.2) for a petition advocating m/ position on education ^ 

79. I would rather write my congressman about ry position on 

1) ' ..war '' . / *. ■ 

2) population problems V 

80. It is more important to me to 

1) reduce noise pollution 

2) increase aid. to America's poor — ^ 

81. I Would rather watch a television program about 

1) inflation 

2) air pollution 

82* I would rather watch a television progreun about 

1) defe'^'^e spending 

2) land pollution 

83,. I would i-ather stand on a comer to get signatures 

1) supporting a law which bans detergents that pollute water 

2) for a petition advocating my position on education 

8H. X would rather join a demonstration to stop 

1) a meeting of a violence action group, in my town or city 
..2) industrial expansion in my town or city 

85. It is more important to me to 

1) restore the ecological balance in the Great Lakes 

2) maintain a strong national defense 

8$« t would rather watch a television program about 

1) war 

2) water pollution 

87, I would rather read a leaflet telling me how to 

1) avoid polluting the air 

2) lower taxes » 

88* I would rather sign a petition calling for 

1) better crime control 

2) a new antinoise law 

89. I would rather donate 10% of my income to a 

1) drug rehabilitation center 

2) group starting a recycling operation 

90. I would rather sign a petition about 
1) land .pollution 

, 2) civil rights 

68 
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91, I would rather volunteer to work Saturdays 

1) to promote ny views about war 

2) at Planned Parenthood 

92, I would rather sign a petition 

1) calling for stricter laws controlling pollution from automobile 
exhausts * 

2) to change a policy on educational spending in my area 

93, 1 would rath " - sign a petition complaining about 

1) excessive noise in my community 

2) narcotics abuse in my community 

9U. I would rather go to a filro that describes the tragic results of 

1) overpopulation 

2) war 

95. I would rather watch a television program about 
1) war 

2\ mercury poisoning from fish 

96. I would rcther sign a petition 

1) to change policy on educational spending in iny area 

2) about the dangers of technological growth 

97. I would rather listen to someone who calls on the phone to tell me about 

1) water pollution 

2) civil rights 

S8, I would lather read a leaflet telling me how to 

1) lower taxes 

2) avoid polluting the land 

99, It is more important to me to 

1) canpaign for my political favorite 

2) save the coral reefs along our coast lines 

100. I would. rather sign ^ petition about 

1) the dangers of technological growth 

2) war . 

101. I would rather raa^ h v-amphlet about 

1) population pr^:>i c/ 

2) civil rigfats 

102. I would rather dphatc 10% of my income to 

1) The Committee for Peace 

2) cleaning up oil-soaked beaches 
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103 • It is more important to me to 

1) rehabilitate slums in inner cities 

2) reduce noise from aircraft 
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lOU, I would rather make a speech in favor of banning 

1) strip mining which ruins the land 

2) education cuts 

105, I would rather make a speech calling for ?.?tricrcr 

1) laws controlling pollution from automobi.'ve exhausts 

2) drug laws in uy community 
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